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ABSTRACT 

This paper descr. oes the contextual dimensions of 
eight school sites that ameliorate or restrain relationships between 
mentor and novice teachers. Interview data from 23 mentors, 16 novice 
teachers, and 8 principals suggest 5 contextual themes that 
ameliorate or restrain an effective induction for novice teachers: 
(1) early experiences; (2) dispositions toward induction; (3) 
leadership; (4) time and organization; and (5) interpersonal 
dynamics. A discussion of each of the themes as drawn from the 
interview data is presented. The final section co^.tains 
recommendations designed to assist teacher educators, policymakers, 
and school personnel in questioning the structure and the content of 
programs that will prepare novice teachers for a career in education. 
Appendixes include the Professional Development Plan evaluation form, 
Cour-^e Materials for University-Based Mentor Training, and a Hunt 
Paragraph Completion Inventory. (JD) 
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Abstract 

This p^r describes ttw contextual dimensions of eight school 
sites that ameliorate or restrain relationships between mentor and 
novice tc»±ers. The final section contains recommendations de- 
signed to assist teacher educators, policy makers, and school person- 
licl in questioning the structure and the content of programs that will 
pre(»re novice teachers for a career in education. 
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School-Based Mentoring Programs 

Untangling the Tensions Between 
Theory and Practice 

Alan J. Reiman 
Roy A. Edeifett 

As rec«uly as 1983 tl^rc was almost no research occurring on 
mentoring in te:K:her iiKluction. Yet policy interest in teacher induc- 
tion and mentoring has been increasing dramatically (Elmore, 1989), 
and numerous state and local induction programs have been imple- 
mented. Evaluaticm of ttese programs is sorely needed. 

Th& year-kmg study reported in this paper is one of tl^ first to 
examim tte outcomes of a rigorous program to train mentor teachers. 
Tiw study focused on assistai^ to beginning tead^rs at eight school 
sites. The findings provide ami^e evideiKre to sui^rt the continu- 
ation of ttese inducticm programs: Significant personal and profes- 
sional growth occuimi for beginners and mentors. The findings also 
poirtt the way for xvreded improvements: Tte programs could be 
much more significant if attention was given to the data the study 
reveals. 

Geariy the experienced teadiers who served as mentors believed 
that long-tenn mentor training contritxited to a quality induction 
program for mvice teachers. Further they attested that discussion of 
novice teachers' coiKems, instructional feedback, and other support 
that they provided to beginners served to alleviate somr of the strain 
arKl the pressure of induction into teaching. As one novice teacher 
put iu 

My mmta makes herself available at ail times. 1 haven't had to 
go in there and disurb her class, but in ttw afternoon I fee! free, I 
know I can go talk to her about anything that occurred within the 
course of the day. (BUIie--Nbvi(^ U p. 1 1)^ 

Yet tlw iwvice teaclwrs found that tteir initial enthusiasm and the 
preseiKX of a trained mentor were not suHicient to meet the chal- 



^ All infcmTunti' ntfliei m pMiukmyms. Quotes are further kleniified by the type 
of source (novice, meiiM, or principti). the ume o( the imctview from which ihey 
wen taken (/ signifies s fall 19S9 interview, // a spring 1990 interview), and ihe page 
number on which diey ^tpesr in the typed transcript 
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lengcs of teaching. As they stancd their new roles, beginning teach- 
ers became increasingly aware that there was much to leam beyond 
the knowledge and the skill they had gained in their college prepara- 
tion. Unfortunately the malaise and the uncertainty were only moder- 
ately reliev ed by the support and assistance that they received. 

Rationale 

The study warrams Ji» attention of teacher educators aiul policy 
} iakers for five reasons: 

1. The role of veteran leaders as menton in helping novice 
teachers develop personally ami professicmlly is the subjea 
of much discussion in ^ucatiim, particularly today as policy 
makers, tead^ edi^atois, and local ^*ication agencies 
attempt to improve ihc quality of teaching axul learning in the 
United States. A greater understanding of the significance of 
this role is needed. 

2. The tegislature in North Carolina has mandated assistance to 
and assessment of teacters during their first two years. The 
program is known as the Initial Certification Program (ICP). A 
preliminaiy survey was conducted in 1988-89 to a{^raise the 
level of awareness of that program. Still needed are descrip- 
tions of assistaim as it omm In the mentor's work with the 
beginner. A study of imhiction outonnes in the school context 
offers a unique oj^xHtunity tn explore furtl^r the kinds of 
sui^x»t {Hovid^ to beginning teachers. It also makes possible 
determining tte distaiKc betwem rhetoric and reality. 

3. Lack of support during tte early years of teaching leads to 
attrition among te«:l%n. Estimates are that 30 penxiit of 
beginning teadiers leave ttye profession during the first two 
years. This loss is particulariy distressing because tlw most 
academically skilled teacl^rs leave profession in the 
greatest numbers (Sdilechty & Vamre, 1981). Vecnman 
(1984) reports the litany of troubles experienced by new 
teachers. 

4. Beginning teachers, in attempting to contend with the difficul- 
ties of getting started, often develop coping strategies that 
impede effective teaching. These ineffective practices can 
imprint thmselves indelibly on itM career of a teacher. The 
pro^ems th^ beginning teachers ena)unter deserve attention 
as the issue of 1k)w better to prepare teachers during induction 
is ^dresMd. 

5. Attemf^ to understand induction should recognize the impor- 
taiKe of cmtcxt Zddiner (1982) has demonstrate the 
importance of examining the influence of the scIkwI on the 
perfbnnaiKe of the noviw te«:her. Unfortunately studies have 
been limited by anall samples, involvement of successful 
mentor-novice pairs only, a focus on the early stages of 
program implemoitation, little variation in contextual features, 
rare observation of mentors' actual work, a scarcity of longitu- 
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dinal designs, and rait representation of novice teachers' and 
principals' perspectives (LitUe, 1990). Additionally virtually 
no studies assess tli£ contributions of training to mentors' 
actual performance (Little, 19^). Improvements in research 
design and (noceduies can rectify some of these methodologi- 
cal proUms and provide better information to teacl^r «luca- 
tors and policy makers. 

Background of the Study 

Recently tire induction of novice teachers has received much atten- 
tion from researchers and policy makers. 

Emerging Knowledge Base 

A knowl^ge base is emerging that includes a number of national 
reports— for example, NCATE Redesign (NCATE, 1985), the Holmes 
Group report (1986), the Carnegie Fonun report (1986), and the As- 
sociation of Teaci^r Education morK>gr^>hs. Teacher Induction: A 
New Beginning (Brooks, 1987) and Assisting the Beginning Teacher 
(Huling-Austin. Odell, Ishler, Kay, & Edelfeli, 1989). Each of these 
reports recommends a guid^ induction phase for beginning teachers. 

Furtter, no fewer than six education journals have devoted entire 
issues to tire topic of induction, mong them the Journal of Teacher 
Education (Januaiy-Fsbruary 1986) arKi Theory into Prince (Sum- 
mer 1988). The Fall 1990 Journal cf Su^ Development wiU be 
devote to recent !^:search, {m}gram implemoitation, and collabora- 
tion in teacher induction programs. 

Also, there is a growing body of literature and research related to 
induction and mentoring. It itKludes research on novice teachers' 
needs (Gahrcz-Hjomevik, 1986; Gray & Gray, 1985; Huling-Austin, 
1988; ThieS'SprinthaU, 1986), cognition and pedagogical decision 
making (Berliner & Clarter, 1986; Dark & Peterson, 1986), instruc- 
tional coaching between peer teachers (Joyce & Showers. 1982; 
SlK7wers, 1985), adult maturation (Daloz, 1986; Levinson, Darrow, 
Klein, Levinson, & McKee. 1978; Sprinihali & Thies-Sprinthall, 
1983), maitor-novice relationships as a social phenomenon (Little. 
1^0; Zcichner & Gore, 19W), and reflectiwi and perspective taking 
(Reiman, 1988; Selman, 1980; Schon, 1987). 

State Legislation 

Yet another sign of tire surging interest in induction is legislation 
at the sate level. Data ctmipiled by tire American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education in December 1987 (Neuweiler. 1987) 
idouified only three state;, that reported no activity at the state level 
related to teacher iivluction. In goreral, tire states and tire districts 
tiiat have implemented iiviuaion programs have largely ignored 
issues related to criteria for seteoioi of mentors and have provided 
only brief and episodic training for moitor candidates. 

North Carolina enacted legislation in 1978 desigired as a beginning 
step toward corrective action. The (Quality Assurance Flan (QAP) 
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legislation rnandates support for and evaluation of all teachers in 
their first two years of experience. 

An Ifliponani outgrowth of the QAP is the North Carolina Initial 
Ceitiflcaiion Program (ICP), which was implemented in the 1985-86 
Ktttemic year. It is designed to offer the maiulated assistance to new 
tethers and coiKlua the required assessmou of them during their 
fim two years of oni^oyment At tte end of the two years, a deci- 
sis is made to grant or deny ctmtinuing ceitification to an employee. 
Each local education agency (LEA) develops its own ICP plan. The 
plan includes the following major osnponents: a fbnnal orientation 
to ihe school system ard to the state's Teaclwr PerfomiaiKe Ap- 
praisal System (JPAI): assignmoit of a trained mentor and/or sup- 
poit team; aivi preparation of a Professional Develo{»nent I^an 
(POP) containing specific goals for the improvement of teaching 
perfbnnance and a means of assessing the results of the plan (see 
A{^)aidix A). 

Toward a New Theory of 
Developmental Supervision 

The mentor training mandated by North Carolina involves 24 
hours of exposure to supcnrision or a univcrsity-designeu 90-hour 
course in tlwory and practice of developmental supervision (see 
Appendix B). The state of the art in supervision, whether practiced 
by a coaperating teadier. a mentor, or a higter education faculty 
member, has iwt changed much since the introduction of the clinical 
model in the 1970s by Cogan (1973), C3oldhanuner (1969), Mosher 
and Purpel (1972). and others. An impoitam aspect of the study 
reponeJ here was its asse^ment of a new set of concepts and meth- 
ods for develoixnental nipervision. 

Recent woric in creating amf ap{^ying cognitive-developmental 
approaches may provide a more comprehensive and effective method 
for supervising the novice teacher. TTie approach aUows for two 
major pro^sscs to occur simultaneously. Tte mentor can select a 
highly specific method of »ipervision matching the current level of 
ps^hoiogical fuiKtioning of tlK traii^, and 1% or she can employ a 
set of strategies that enget«ler diss(xiance aiKl growth to a slightly 
hisiier aiKl more comjHM set of behaviors by the beginning teacher. 
Glidonan (1985) and Sprinthall and Thies-Sprinthall (1983) have 
pointed to the critical impoitance of such a differendated approach as 
a significant step forward for the clinical model However, only 
recently have methods been organized to train menton to learn and 
use sudi a process (Reiman, McNair, McCee, & Hines, 1988). 

A number of LEAs in Nonh Can^na have implemented this new 
theory of instructional support by training experienced teachers more 
adequately as nwntors. The moitor training includes instniction, 
demonstration, practice, and coaching in communication iddlls, 
effective teaching strategies, adult deveIo{xnent and learning theory, 
mmoring principles, develoiroenial supervision, and problem 
solving. It also includes an intensive pn»:ticum while mentor skills 
are being developed. 



Despite this training, little is known about the actual services ren- 
dered by highly trained mentors. Also, diere is uncertainty as to how 
contextual factors in the school ameliorate or restrain the mentor- 
novice relationship. To increase understanding of these phenomena, 
researchers from the Department of Curriculum and Instruction at 
North Carolina Sute University and the School of Education at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill have begun studying 
1k}w novi^, mentors, and principals participate in induction. This 
paper reports the outcomes of an interview study conducted in 
1989-90. 

Methodology 

The investigation of contextual factors in schools that ameliorate 
or restrain mentor-novice relationships took place between October 
1989 and May 1990. The identification of schools and individuals for 
\hc study was managed through contact with the directors of person- 
ntl and staff develoimient in seven districts in central North Carolina. 
District size varied ftom 3,000 students to ^,000. Average per capita 
personal income (1987) of distria citizens rar;ged from $9,764 to 
$17,709. Districts al» ranged from largely rural to primarily urfean. 
The sample included ei^t $dKX)ls — two elementary, three middle, 
and three high. Once a list of names w;(s provided, interviewees were 
nuKjomly selected. In sdxx>ls with small numbers of novice teachers, 
all were interviewed. Tt» informants include 23 mentors with more 
than 12 years of teaching experience. 21 of whom had had long-term 
training. 2 of wiK)m had had no training; 16 novice teachers with two 
years or less of te^hing experieiKe; and 8 principals. 

Exh sclwol was visited on^ in the fall and again in the spring. 
During tlK initial visit each informant was interviewed in depth, and 
baseline information w9i obtair^. In addition, a semiprojective 
questionnaire, the Hunt ParagrajA Completion Inventory (see Appen- 
dix C), was administered. The instrument assesses an individual's 
ability to adopt a variety of perspectives in problem solving. It yields 
a flexitMlity score ranging from a rigid to a flexible orientation. A 
comprehensive review of the instrument has been conducted by 
Mmer(1981). 

On the first visit beginning and mentor teachers and principals 
were interview^ individually. On tl^ secoml visit mentors and 
beginners were interviewed as pairs, and time was set aside for 
informants to discuss emerging themes. A questionnaire was sent to 
informants after the final interview as a further means of corrobonu- 
ing data. The results of the questionnaire will be reported separately. 

Sixty percent of tte hiterviews were transcribed and used as the 
beginning point for analysis of patterns. TiK remaining interviews 
were summarized directly from audiotapes. A constar comparative 
method was used to categorize responses (Glaser & Strauss, 1967). 

The objective of tl» research methods was to engage in in-depth 
interviews and observations to extend the understanding of mentor- 
novice relationships in the school context. Two research questions 
drove the investigation: (a) What contextual factors in schools 
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ameliorate or restrain the mentor-novice relationship? and (b) What 
are the relationships between mentors' and novices' attitudes toward 
problem solving and the mentor-novice interaction? 

Findings 

The interview data suggest five contextual themes that ameliorate 
or restrain an effective induction for ncMcc teachers: (a) early experi- 
ences, (b) dispositions toward induction, (c) leadership, (d) time and 
organization, and (e) interpeisonal dynamics. A discussion of each of 
the themes follows, as drawn from tl» interview data. 

Early Experiences 

Numerous bade needs of novice teachers were identified in 
varying degrees at tte school sites visited. Beginners and mentors 
perceived tlK first days of experience as critical to the success of the 
novice teacher. A majority of the memors attempted to orient begin- 
ners to resources, lesson plans, and administrative taslcs. Mentors also 
mentioned cwulucting get-acquainted confererares to start relation- 
ships on tlK right foot 

Two factors that restrained assistance to beginners were late 
mentor-novice taring ami lack of clarity about expectations. Late as- 
signments were usually associat»l with late hirings. oused by uncer- 
tainties in ^udent enrollment, last-minute resignations, aiKl over- 
si^its by district or sdKwl administrators. In regard to expectations, 
m>viM teachers a{^)earKl insufficieiuly infonned of the expectations 
and pcxential for assistance and supervision available through the 
mentor and/or other ^ppott staff. 

Aiwtlwr aspea of getting started was the degree of district atten- 
tion to the psyctological oxKetm of the iK)vi(x, a factor suggested 
by Fuller (1969) and Thies-Sprinthall and Gerler (in press). Veenman 
(1984) has also afl!rmed the need for pedagogical assistaiKe and 
I^ychological suj^rt At three of the ei^t school sites in ihe study, 
opportunities were provided for beginning teachers to meet on a 
semiregular basis to share (sncems. In oi^ distria such meetings 
were a part of school policy. First-year teacters met once a monih 
with a trailed counselor, and second-year teachers met once every 
two months. In anotlwr district, mentors initiated montlUy meetings 
with beginners, which were conduct^ at a home i^ar tl^ campus 
and iittlwled aiacks. Altlwugh attendaiure was not required, meetings 
were weQ attended. At still anotlwr site one meeting had been held 
by a mouor coordinator to eiKOurage discussion of beginning 
teicteis* concerns. Personnel at these schools acknowledged to 
varying degrees that time should be provided for reflection. One 
iK>vice teacher said, 

I enjoy the monthly irociings. You can tei your hair down and 
talk about anything that is <m your mind. We meet away from 
sciKX)i. It is a great way to get to know the other teachers and to 
release some tensiai. (Judy — Novice II) 
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Novice teachers seemed lo value opportunities for relaxed reflec- 
tion with fellow neophytes. In four of the other five school sites there 
were novice teachers who had formed friendships with otl^r new 
colleagues. The ORwriunity to talk in a relaxed setting with a peer 
was rKognized as very important. Nuntcrous beginners also men- 
tioned their spouse as a si^flcant source of psychological support. 

A final aspect of early experiences was class assignment. In all 
eight schools mvice teachers were assigned large numbers of classes. 
At the high school level, a ccsnmon assignment was three or more 
diifeitni class preparations and five classes in challenging subjea 
areas. There were numerous examples of experienced teachers who 
had lighter teaching lo^ than novice teachers. The consensus 
among the mentors and the novice teachers was that unrealistic 
assignments jeopardized beginners' success. 

Principals also acknowledged that assignment was a potential 
problem. In three schools, mentors iiutiaied conversations with 
principals to reduce the difficulty of a beginner's teaching assign- 
ment, and in each instance an alteration in responsibilities resulted. 

Dispositions Toward Induction 

Staff understanding of and attitude toward the induction process 
can facilitate or restrain program implementation. Principals, men- 
tors, aiKl beginning teachers agreed in every instance that mentors 
should assist rather than assess novice teachers. The primacy of con- 
fidentiality in professional interactions wa." understood as essential 
by mentors and novice teachere. In six of the eight schools, principals 
had participated in worl(shO{» in which the Initial Certification 
Program ami the role of the mentor were described. Additionally, in 
one district all principals were required to participate in tiie state- 
sponsored training (24 hours of exposure to supervision) in order to 
be well informed on the mentoring program. 

Interview data also indicated that an overwhelming majority of the 
mentors had a sense of purpose and clarity about their roles as 
mentors. Providing an orientation, observing the novice teacher using 
the TPAI (the mean number of observations during the year was 
three) or other appropriate instruments, conducting pre- and post- 
observation conferences, chatting infomially, sharing resources, and 
offering eiKOuragement were described as r^ponsibilitics. In only 
one sctool was the mentor »ole unclear. Neither of the mentors in 
that situation hsd received any training for their duties. Beth had 
assumed a "buddy" role with theii novice teachers. 

Less clear was an understanding of the coi^cept of assistance. For 
example, a majority of the mentora had, as tluir main focus, helping 
the bcgimiing teaclwr survive a plethora of personal and discipline- 
nelaied concerns. This focus is consistent with what is reported in the 
research literature (Fuller, 1969). But as beginiwrs' survival concerns 
lessened, mentors' assistance diminished. Once management con- 
cerns had been attenuated, only rarely did mentors repon practicing 
developmental supervision and challenging novice teacters to 
develop higher-level skills. In the. few settings where mentors prac- 
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ticed a larger repertoire of assistance strategies, novice teachers 
liklicated that such suppcit was particularly significant to their 
development as professionals. Mentora' disposition toward the 
secofid year of assistar^ can best be described as casual. 

Other examples of mentors' limited understanding of the concept 
of assistance to beginnii^ teadieis was the neariy universal and ex- 
clusive use of the TPAI instrument for data collection, the limited 
amount of demoi^ratioo teaching, aiul the minimal employment of 
feedback conferences. In training, mcnto.s were exposed to a reper- 
toire of obsexvaticm tools to facilitate individualized developmental 
supervision and coaching, but only rarely was there evidence that 
these instruments aixl i^tices were used. Notable exceptions were 
two sdiools in which a wider array of supervision strategies and 
oteervation techniques were used ami wtere there was some under- 
standing of how to implement develo{»nental supervision. However, 
even in these sdiools the moitors were unable to amculate and 
employ hi^r-level teaching skills that could be addressed once the 
novice teachers' management concent were resolved. 

Attinides toward mentor training and ti)& induction process were 
consistently positive. Experienced teachers almost universally 
aclnK}wledged that the long-tenn training had revitalized them both 
personally and professionally. One mmtor said, 

Tlw mentor training hdr^^' nw in many ways. First, as a profes- 
sional, I'm mudi msm comfonable in potentially uiKomfomble 
situadons in the schod and classroom. We lecendy had a student 
who was gdng through a trememlous personal crisis and would 
not talk to anycM» but w^ comfcvtable taUdng to me because 
she's a friend of my daughter's. The training that I got in the 
ixogram, and the attends to active listening, was absolutely 
invaluable. I allowed her to reach her own decisis in a critical 
situadcMi. The training also helped me become a better teacher of 
students in the classroom because it challenged me to pay 
atten-:oo to the ways I instnia kids. (Helena— Mentor I, p, 25) 

Many of the experienced teachers agreed that the training had helped 
tlwm becane more aware of their own teaching. In addition, they 
idoitifled developing more effective communication skills as an 
important feature of the training. 

Novice teachers' attitudes toward their moitots were also ccHUis- 
temly positive. Most ixMces expressed regard ond respect for their 
menton. In numerous cases special firieiKlships formed. This was 
notewonhy given the fact that having a mentor was compulsory, 
mandated by die state. Nondheless there was an uivlercurreiu of 
concern about the limited contaa time between mentors and novice 
teaci^. This surfaced jaitiailariy in the spring interviews. More 
intentional develofmental supervision had be«i expected Some 
beginners also expressed concern that their introduction to teaching 
had been more of an iivloctrinaiion than an induction. An example 
was die beginners.' perception that they were supposed to adhere to a 
rigid instructional format described as the six-step lesson plan. 

13 
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Most principals were highly supportive of ihc ICP and expressed 
high negaid for mentors and iheir training. One principal's comment 
illustrated the general opinion: 

Good teachers that choose to be mentors become great teachers 
because ihey are not cmly talking to these young people about 
what (hey Med to be a good teacto-* but ihey demonstrate it 
every singte day. The trairdng sharpens their awareness, their 
sidUs, and the whole education process is improved. (Janice — 
Principal 1, p. 11) 

In two schools, principals acknowledged that selection of mentors 
should be handled carehilly and that ability to empathize should be 
an important criterion for selection. 

Leadership 

At all eight school sites, teachers who were interviewed expressed 
regard for their principal. Principals' support for induction varied 
across schools. In four of t)^ eight sites, the principals encouraged 
experienced teachers to participate in decision making related to 
induction. These principals also provided an initial orientation for 
'.lew teacters. 

Interview data iiKlicated that leadership ^m the principal can 
galvanize participants in an induction program. For example, in one 
school the princiinl provided tangible bei^flts for mentors and the 
mentor coordinator by giving ttem an additional planning period. 
This led to a ho^ of events: monthly meetings of a mentor support 
group, monthly meetings of a beginning teaclwr support group, and 
tl^ develoiHnent of a {^fessional library for mentors and ncv/ 
te^lxrs. Aiwther example was a principalis belief that she was an 
instructional leaden Her frequent visits to new teact^rs* classrooms 
and her specific feedback, which was offered at the end of the day, 
cneaicd a su(^rtive climate. 

Equally important was district-level leadership. For example, in 
one district ttere was a clear expectadon that mentors and beginning 
teachers would participate in a variety of continuing assistance 
strategies. The mentors did not use the TPAL Instead, they employed 
oteervation instruments that encourage them and the novices to 
focus on discrete teaching behaviors. Flexibility in district expecta- 
tions allowed mentors to adopt the strategies that were most appro- 
priate for a particular beginning tead^r. A minimum of 45 hours of 
assistance to the rravice te^^cher was required and recorded. This 
format h^ several positive outcomes. It oicouraged mentors to 
document tl^ir woilc, a practi^ observed in only a few schools, and 
prwnoted a more careful match between ttw specific iweds of the 
beginner and it)c supen^isory strategies of the mentor. The careful 
matching carried over to the implementation of the novice teachers' 
PDPs. Written plans created by mentors and novices were purpose- 
ful. Ttey modeled many of the tei^ts set forth in ihe HteraUire as 
critical to effective coaching and supervision. In contrast, PDPs in 
most of the ou^er schools visited were perfuiictory. A majority of the 
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teachers admitted that a plan was helpful but that ^ie present format 
was ill-suited to capturing the cokr.plexities of teaching. Review of a 
reprjsentaiive sample of PDPs led to the conclusion that the PDP as 
now uraierstood and practiced is marginal at best as a road map for 
assistance. 

Time and Organization 

Capacity building for education persmnel has been described in 
the (^ganizaticMial develc^eiit literature as development of the 
skills, the abilities, and the knowledge necessary to support a particu- 
lar system and/or ictea in education. Data elicited n the study re- 
ported here point to an inadequate taiilding of capacities. 

In interviews virtually all informants reported a lack of built-in 
time for assistance. Mentors, priiKipals. and beginning teachers 
agreed Uiat the small air^mnt of autlKXIzed time for mentoring was a 
major obst^le to effective induction. Teachers overv^lmingly 
expressed difficulty in scheduling opportunities for demonstration 
te«:hing, planning oniferences, observati(ms, feedback conferences, 
and coaching. Informants in two schools reported extra planning 
periods for moitors who assumed addition^ duties related to induc- 
tion. The sute^iuent increase in the quality and the vitality of 
sui^)ort provided at the^ two sdK»ls underscores the case for more 
time. An extra planning period or a common planning period be- 
tween the mentor and the iwvice teacher was more frequency men- 
tioned than released time critical to instructional assistance. 

The fiiuling of a need for more time stK>uld be juxtaposed with tiie 
discovery in one school district that a released-time budget for 
menU)rs and rwvice teachers was underused. Data collected by Allen 
and Pecheone (1989) aiKl Herman and Gjelten (1984) reveal the 
underuse of allotted released time. Reasons for the undemse of time 
surfaced in the intendcws. Novice te^Jwrs, in particular, complained 
that relea-sed time drew th«n away from their primary classroom 
responsibilities. 

Interview data indicated Uiat the value of the mentoring process 
was related to tte amount of time available for contaa between the 
mentor and the begirming teactwr. Mentors who initiated frequent 
vi^ts for formal a»l informal consultation were judged to be more 
effective to tte beginning teachers' success. This fiiKling was sub- 
stantiated in comparisons between the fall aiKl tt% spring interviews. 
As the amount of oonstiltation diminisl%d during the spring semester, 
novice teachers regarded the induction program less entiiusiastically. 

The need for proximity of beginner and mentor is related to the 
dilefflma posed by the inadequacy of time. A majority of the mentors 
and the beginning teuiKrs indicated that proximity of mentor and 
novice in a sdiool was an importartt vari^e in successful relation- 
ships. On large school campuses, mentor teact^rs' classrooms were 
in some cas» considerable distances from tl^r rravice teachers' 
cla^rooms. Mentors who were in close proximity to tl^ir novices 
reported more frequent infonnal consultation. Where the distance 
was great, contas between mentor and beginner was less in all sites. 



Interview data also indicated that mentors were key players in their 
schools and carried major responsibilities beyond their regular 
classroom duties. For :ixample, many mentors had assumed leader- 
ship roles in Senate liill 2 planning, and this had led to the incorpora- 
tion of induction goals into a number of the resulting plans. In two 
sclwols, mentors were a^ed by experienced colleagues for assistance 
with instxuctional matters. 

Although these outcomes illustrate ways in which induction and 
mentoring positively affected the entire school enterprise, the added 
lo^ on mentors probably reduced the quantity of assistance they 
provided to novice teachers. Many novice teachers were aware of the 
pressures facing their mentors. That awareness caused several begin- 
ning teachers to diminish their expectations for support and assistance. 

An interesting finding was the influence of a school's organization 
on su{^rt and assistance to the begim^r. In the three middle 
schools, faculties were organized in interdisciplinary teams with 
schedules that included planning periods for team lesson and unit 
planning. The organization facilitated novice teachers' respect for 
short- and long-range plarming, engeixlered greater appreciation for 
individual learning needs, and promoted feelings of connectedness 
with colleagues. 

Similariy a unique feature of the three high schools was a mentor- 
teacher coordinator. This individual was widely respected by peers 
and »iministrators and managed a variety of tasks, including match- 
ing mentors with beginning teacl^rs, organizing support groups for 
mentors and beginning teachers, communicating with the principal, 
and substituting for mentors while they were consulting with their 
novices. The role a{^)eared to have developed because of the size of 
the schools and the frequent influx of new teacters into them. From a 
capacity-building perspective, mentor coordinators played an impor- 
tant role in facilit^ng a school- wide induction program. The con- 
tinuing support they provided to mentors and beginning teachers was 
particulariy noteworthy. One such support was the regular, on-site 
opportunities to meet with colleagues during the school year. That 
practice helped ameliorate a variety of personal and professional 
concerns mA demonstrated the significant role of social and organ- 
izational i^nomena. 

Length of time for program implementation appeared to be impor- 
tant. The districts with clear selection procedures for mentors and 
more sophisticat«l fomis of suRXjrt for both novice teachers and 
moitors (e.g., extra i^anning periods, support groups, continuing staff 
develofnnent related to inducti(»i, and stipends for mentors) had had 
at least four years of involvement in long-term training and participa- 
tion in tlK North Carolina State University mentor r^twork. This 
finding is consistent with research on the change process, v/hich 
suggests that innovations need three to five years for implementation. 
Among the schools in the study, the amount of lime involved in 
training for mentors and participation in the mentor network with NC 
State varied from one-half year to seven years. 
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Interpersonal Dynamics 

The ttwrac of inteipersonal dynamics surfaced throughout the inter- 
views. It also emerged from the examination of the Hunt question- 
naires, which were administered during the first phase of the study. 

All tmt two of tiw no\ice teactwrs expressed a genuim openness to 
working with thdr mentors. There was ample evidence of irovice 
teachers' interest in discovering how their classes functioned. Most 
novice tead%is looked forward to f^back or planning conferences. 
Unfortunately mentors provided too few opportunities for regular and 
continuous instnictional feedb^k. 

Novice te^heis' opeiu^ to change aj^ared to be constrained, 
tK)wever, by the degree to wtnch induction at a particular school felt 
like indoctrination, with seonin^y inflexible expectations. A fixation 
on the TPAI as the sole prototype for teaching feedback and assis- 
tance may have dimimsned begfnning teachers' openness to assis- 
taiKe. 

Both mentore and beginning teachers disclosed that their work was 
driven by the goals of offering or receiving support and encourage- 
ment, Improving instructional performance, and correcting problems. 
Mentors' admission of a "problem orientation" was difficult for some 
novice teachers and engeiulered feelings of uncena^nty. 

Interview data also indicated that the majority of the menton per- 
ceived listoiing as (Hie of many important prerequisites for an 
effective mentor-novice relationship. During paired interviews some 
capacity for active listening on the pan of menton was observed. On 
some occasions, mentors encouraged indepeixient exploration of 
instiucdonal strategies. For example: 

With the charts that I came up with, my mentee was able to see 
that there were a coupte tremble spots that weren't cleaned up yet 
And I was able, at that point, to intervene and say, "Look, how 
old are your kids?" And she said how cAd they were. And I said. 
"Vk'ould you really expect (hem to sit for 55 minutes regimented 
witliout ever talking to a naghbacT' She took sane notes and got 
some kteas. ... I haven't gotten back with her since then to see. 
bKause we agreed, that this was going to take exp^mentation on 
her part (Ginger— MenUM- 1, 13-14) 

AiKJtlwr impoitaiu indication of the success of mentor-novice rela- 
ti(xtships was the degree to which confidendality was valued. The 
ptimacy of confidendality in mentor-novice professitmal interactions 
was mend(»ied by a majority of infonnants as cridcal to the relation- 
ship. The lack of ambiguity about the importarK:e of confidendality 
was significant There was only one case in which a mentor violated 
confl(toK:es. This indiscretion created considerable emotional distress 
for the novice atxl led die principal to asign a new mentor to that 
novice. 

Examination of the Hunt questionnaire responses showed dial in 
only 3 of die 16 mentor-novice pairs were memors at identical or 
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lower kvels in orientation toward flexibility in problem solving. 
Only 1 mentor-novice pair included a mentor with a more rigid 
orientation to problem solving than that of tl% novice teacher. In the 
other 13 pairs, mentors were at modestly higher levels in orientation 
toward flexitHlity in prc^^em solving. Because the dau from the 
questionnaires were not evaluated until after all of the interviews had 
been analyzed, they could be juxtaposed with the qualitative findings. 
They ^^jeaml to corroborate tt^ investigators' perce^^ons of the 
mentor aiid novice teachers' maturity and flexibility. 

Discussion 

What portrait is rendered of tte interreladonship between eariy 
experieiK^ dispositions, leadeiship, time and organization, and 
interpersonal dynamics? 

The mentor teac^rs in the study were secure in their knowledge 
of tteir lole of assisting tl» iK^vice teacher. That conclusion indicates 
that a major hurdle has been surmount^, for it runs counter to 
national trer^ Throughout tt^ literature, program evaluators ac< 
kiwwledge the utKenainties of mentors and prirKipals about specific 
assistaiKX behaviors that are central to mentoring (Hart, 1989; 
Neufcld, 1986; Smylie & Denny, 1989). From the interviews it was 
ai^>arait that meitfors' security atowxt their role arose from the sub- 
stantive and {M^cal training in which they had participated as well 
as tt» coiKetted distria policy si^jponing inducticm. 

In this ctmnecdon two observad^ are in order 

1. reacters who are not directly connected with \hc iiuluction 
enterprise need to understand die role of mentors and the pur- 
poses of induction. The role of support to novices stwuld be 
infused tluxHighout Ihs school community. Such a commitment 
will senA the messa^, *'We caic about our ikw teachers." 

2. Mentoring roles iKed a fsurelift Teaching is a tremendously 
complex oiterprise, yet current role definitions for mentors 
largely address managemem concerns. A fiiller awareness is 
needed of induction pos^bilities. Mentors must be more will- 
ing to stretch tlKir rK>vice teachers once initial management- 
related corKems have diminislKd. Devel(^Hnental supervision 
was not a reality in the schools in tix study reported here. 

It is important to urttar^e the ctevelofxnental supervision and the 
assistaiKe proffered in tte mentor training from their implementation 
in the schools. Crucial to this uruangling is an urvierstanding of the 
way in which moitois do tteir woric and an understarKling of the 
issue of time. Frequently moitors and novice testers described 
as^stance as occurring before sdwol, during lunch, or after school. 
Much less frequettf were ''close-to-the-classroom" consultations. 
Marshalling the energy to work one-to-or^ in the midst of oveitnir- 
dened schedules was extremely difHcult for all of the teachers inter- 
viewed. Bodi the unrealistic assignments given to beginning teachers 
and the heavy committee loads of mentors significantly compromised 
the potentials of mentoring. 
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Policies that govern mentoring send a clear signal on the priority 
atuched to the prognun. The time allocated to assist is a central 
issue. The outcomes of mentoring in the middle schools in the study 
are Illustrative of the poMUial of allocating more time. Scheduling an 
extra planning period daily for iruerdisciplinary team meetings 
rented in more puiposefiil short- ai^ long-temi lesson planning. 
Until tl» ob^acle of time is addres. ;d, the potential of mentoring 
will be limited. 

Furdier the mentors studied had insufficient awareness and 
understanding of how to assist novices in learning the hierarchical 
complexities of pedagogy. AltlK)ugh the woik of mentors was more 
rational than intuitive, thanks to tlKir sutetantive and practical 
training, their knowledge and practice fell short of lepresentii^ a 
scientific basis for the ait of mentoring. 

In making anl justifying decisicMis about the needs of the novice 
teachers, a majority of tl% mentors accomplish^! five ends: 

1. They reduced novice teachers' dissonance during the initial 
months of experience. 

2. They concentrated on classroom management and discipline in 
consultations. 

3. They facilitated the implementation of the Professional Devel- 
opment Plan, albeit somewhat perfunctorily. 

4. They undenised what they had lean^ in diagnostic skills, 
tiieoiy about the adult learner, and coaching strategies (be- 
cause of time constraints, feelings of inadequacy, feelings of 
intruding, or lack of transfer). 

5. They maintaiiMd a belief that tiieir training and tiieir new role 
brou^ vitality ani tkw life to tl^ir work as professionals and 
bolstered d»ir ccmimand of te«:her education research. 

Geariy iht aims of imluction programs as they are conceived in 
the districts visited are to provide moral su{^rt for novices and to 
advance tt^r knowledge and practice of teaching. The extent to 
whicA novice teaclwrs receival such assistance from mentors de- 
pended on lie quality of their relaUon^ips. 

The mentor-rwvice relationships observal and the interview data 
collected underscore the primly of a number of conditions that can 
ameliorate or restrain the relationships, among them the following: 

1. WillingiKSS cm tiie part of a mentor to take the per^ctive of 
the beginning teacher aiKl to acknowledge his or bev currem 
KCOfflpUshments 

2. A feeling of reciprocity in which both parties communicate 
what they have gained from the consultations, thereby reduc- 
ing novice teachers' fieelings of indebtedness 

3. Willingness on the part of the mentor to model reflectivity and 
openness to inquiry 

4. An apdtuite on the part of the mentor for symbolizing the 
attractions of teaching in ways a : 'cssible to the novice 
teacher 

5. Courage on the part of the mentor to speak in the novice 
teacher's behalf 



6. A capacity on the part of the mentor to juggle a large number 
of tasks and responsibilities without becoming ovenvhelmed. 

Obviously the meiuor's role is complex. It can create filings of 
personal and professional renewal, and it can affect the school 
milieu. The complexity of the role is revealed by the leadership that 
mentors exercised in Senate BiU 2 planning and bv^the cases in 
which exp«1e»:ed faculty sought instructional assistance from 
mentors. These examines illustrate that the positive side effects of 
Ipduction and training can influence tl% w}K)le sctool enterprise. 
Mentoring functions in the crucible of collaboration. It is the>iefore 
essential that preparation for this role be substantive. The long-tenn 
mentor training is a i%cessary but not sufficient condition for a 
successful induction program. 

Finally, the study highlights the potential of an induction program 
as a professicmalizing influence on mentors and beginning teachers. 
The degree to which policy maicers, district administrators, princi- 
pals, and teachers reflect and care for novice teachers will signifi- 
cantly influence public and faculty perceptions of teaching as a 
profession. Novice teacher development and experienced teacher re- 
newal are worthy pursuits. However, unless the conditions character- 
izing the structure of schools and the teaching-learning enterprise are 
chan^d, initiation of novice teaclKrs into the teaching ranks will 
coniinire to be characterized by abnipmess, discontinuity, unrealized 
development^ and high atuition. 

Recommendations 

Descriptive studies do not lead to strong conclusions about inter- 
ventions that shcHild be employed to reach desired outcomes. There- 
fore the following observations are offered as possibiliti^ for further 
exploration. 

First, the degree to which extra planning perUnis for mentors and 
beginners, support groups for mentors and beginners, and realistic 
teaching loads for beginners can be implemented should be examined 
because these types cf support can ameliorate some of the contextual 
constraints. The demands of teaching pull inexorably on the energies 
of mentors and novice teacht^rs, diminishing the potential for on-site 
consultation and support Yet iwvice teachers' satisfaction is partly a 
result of tte frequency of informal and formal contact with their 
moitors. Most of the novice teachers interviewed would have valued 
more contact with their mentors. 

Second, if time constraints can be reduced, strategies to encourage 
mentor-novice consultation on higher-level teaching skills should be 
explored. Diminishing ^ level of assistance during the spring 
s^ester and the serond year undervalue the complexities of teach- 
ing. Of^rtunities for sustained and continuous learning are needed. 

Third, is would be desirable to examine avenues for communicat- 
ing the purposes cf induction, its role in the continuum of profes- 
sional development, and the tasks of mentors and principals in the 
induction process. Induction should be better understood in most 
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schools by a majority of the staff. More than the influence of a 
mentor contributes to the success of the beginning teacher. 

Finally, there should be more descriptive research that traces the 
work of mentors and novice teachers and that deciphers the relation- 
ships between mentor training and the transfer and (^plication of 
assistance strategies to the school setting. Teactwis should play a 
role in the development of a collaborative research agenda on induc- 
tion and mentoring. Funding for this reseanih agemia stxHild be given 
a high priority. The presence in North Carolina of a nationally 
acclaimed long-term mentor training program provide a unique 
oi^itunity for piomering research on mentoring and induction 
practices. Such re^aich would give national and international 
visibility to current program efforts. As to the research agenda, very 
few sti^ics of a Icmgitudinal nature have been undertaken to examine 
moitor-novic^ relationships. 
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Appendix B 

Course Materials for University-Based 

IWentor Training 

Models of Supervision for Novice Teachers 

Spring Semester 

Course Description 

Participanis will (1) L^am aduU development theory and apply it by planning supervisory strategies 
to match the conceptual level of the student teacher/beginning teacher. (2) Use effective communication 
skills and clinical supervision to supervise a colleague in the course. (3) Develop materials and effective 
teaching srategies to use when working with a student teacher/beginning teacher as a supportive, 
knowledgeable and willing teacher educator if they elect to do so. Completing the course may also con- 
vince a person that he or she does not want to be a teacher educator. 

Course Outline 
Topics and Activities 

1. Effective communication skills. 

2. Effective teaching models based on current research. 

3. Lesson planning to achieve student learning outcomes. 

4. Clinical supervision wording to Morris Cogan. 

5. Observation systems to help record classroom behavior. Included will be Flanders's Interaction 
Analysis. 

6. Adult Developmental Tteoiy including Hunt's Conceptual Level Theory and Kohlberg's Moral 
Develo{Hneni Theory as applied to classroom discipline. 

7. Differentiaial supervisory strategies applying developmental theory to clinical supervision. 

8. Problems that occur with a student teacher and techniques of conflict resolution- 

9. Conditions i^eded in a school to help a student teacher/ beginning teacher survive. 

10. Micro-teaching of skills of communication, clinical supervision and effective teaching. 

11. Demonstration of effective communication, clinical supervision and effective teaching by doing a 
cycle of clinical supervision with a colleague. 

12. How to be a resource to a student teacher/beginning teacher. 

13. Needs of beginning teachers. 

Requind Texts 

Educational Psychology: A Developmental Approach. Sprinthall & SprinthalL 
Successfiil Teacher Evaluation. McGreal, 

Techniques in the Clinical Supervision of Teachers. Acheson & Gail. 
Stating Objectives for Classroom Instruction. GronluiKl. 
Teacher Effectiveness Training. Gordon. 



Contract for Practicum in 
Differentiated Clinical Supervision and Coaching 



Practicum Goals 

During the practicum you will continue to develop the key competencies of differentiated supervisory 
behavior learned in the introductory course, Supervision of Novice Teachere. The critique of your final 
exam in the course will determine which competencies you need to focus on during the practicum. 

1. The ability to identify and respond to the supervisee's emotions through building and maintaining a 
supportive helping relationship. 

2. The ability to identify the current preferred leami. )tyle of the supervisee and to organize a 
woricing relationship with appropriate structure. 

3. The use of a cycle of clinical supervision with the goal of improving classnoom instruction. Cycle 
includes pre-planning, observation and post-conference, 

4. The ability to serve as a resource person to the supervisee. 

5. The ability to use constructive feedback and confrontation. 

6. The ability to sclf-cv :te effective supervisory behavior. 

7. The ability to maintain a record of assistance strategies. 

8. The ability to encourage the novice teacher to reflect on his or her instruaional practice. 



Practicum Contract In 
Differentiated Clinical Supervision and Coaching 



The activities the practicum lea ler consider necessary to achieve the goals of this practicum arc 
listed below. It is necessary to complete each activity for a satisfactory grade. 

1. Qass attendance or arranged make-up through a colleague or the instructor is required. Activities 
will be modeled, practiced and assessed in class. Completing assignmente will be difficult without 
attendance or a make-up session. Dates for meetings will be arranged with the instructor. 

Please check each class attended or ^^ut the initials of the person who helped you make up the 
session. 

2. Record reactions and reflections according to your own needs or to keep a record of your feelings, 
thoughts and learnings. Also, record assistance activities on activities log (attached to course con- 
traa). 

3. Hold an orientation to your school if you arc supervising a student teacher or a begirming teacher. 
(BTE 11) 

4. Tape and submit a relationship-building conference and self-evaluate using assignment #4. 

5. Complete three cycles of clinical supervision. See checklist for assignment #5. 

6. Complete The Teacher as an Adult Learner, Professional Development Planning Packet (assignment 
#6). 

7. Hand the Reflection Packet to the novice teacher or colleague. Review and complete assignment #7 
(Novice Reflections). 

8. Complete all parts of Mentor Timeline (BTE I — pp. 15a-15c). 

9. Keep the norms for the practicum. These include: 
Take responsibility for my own learning. 

Accept time schedule limitations for both practice during class and assignments during the week. 
Listen to other class members. 

Listen to the practicum leader during presentations or give suggestions to improve the presentations. 
Keep confidentiality agreement 

10. Return the final evaluation of the course to the practicum leader during the last course session. 

11. Return a copy of this contract to the practicum leader during the last course session. Sign your name 
and the grade your records show you will receive for the course. The prawkicum leader will notify 
you if records do not agree. Include a copy of the Mentor Checklist of responsibilities (BTE — pp. 
52-53). 

I have completed all assignments and activities. I can use all competencies necessary to be a class- 

room supervisor. I have earned a satisfactory grade. 

I have not completed all assignments, activities and competencies, but intend to make up work by 

. Give me an incomplete. 

I have not completed all assignments and activities and will not be able to make up the work. Give 

me an unsadsfactory. 



Signature 



Appendix C 

Hunt Paragraph Completion Inventory 



You are asked to give your ideas about several topics. Attempt to write at least three sentences on 
each topic. There arc no right or wrong answers, so give your own ideas and opinions. Indicate the way 
you really think about each topic. 

1. What I think about rules . . . 



2. When I am criticized . . . 



3. What I think about parents . . . 



4. When someone docs not agree with me . . . 



5. When I am not sure . . . 



6. When I am told what to do 



